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Strange olag 


} HE United States prides itself both on its technical progress and 

its humanitarian feeling. Strangely, however, it lags in the ap- 

plication of these qualities in the field of humane slaughtering. With a 

few fine exceptions, American packers use cruel, antiquated methods. 

The ugly fact is that an enormous amount of unnecessary torture is in- 
volved in the business of supplying meat for American tables. 


We called attention to this situation in these columns many months 
ago, and have from time to time urged legislation similar to that of other 
nations which require humane slaughtering. Good legislation has been 
introduced in Congress, and sooner or later aroused national opinion 
will see that it is enacted. Delay is caused by the opposition of the major 
packers—and the Department of Agriculture’s view that reform should 
come by voluntary action. 


We, too, prefer that route. The fact that some smaller packers 
have adopted improved methods and still maintained their competitive 
position indicates that others could do so. But the “big fellows” continue 
to balk reform, even while asserting that they are doing all that is “‘pos- 
sible.” In general, they do aim to stun animals before killing them, 
but there is plenty of evidence that the methods used are haphazard and 
too often cruelly ineffective. 


How does legislation here differ from that requiring humane treat- 
ment of animals being transported to market? Would not legislation 
make reform more equable and practicable by removing any competi- 
tive advantage for cruelty? And is it either reasonable or tolerable for 
Americans to lag from 30 to 80 years behind other enlightened peoples 
in adopting more technically efficient and humane practices? 


Reprinted through the courtesy of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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lke, The Babysitter 


By Mary K. Barron 


UR black cat, Ike, was six months 

old when our first baby was born. 
On the way home from the hospital, my 
husband told me that while I was gone 
Ike refused to enter the house. He was 
still in the neighborhood but wouldn't 
come near enough to be captured. 

My heart sank for Ike was my friend 
and I’d miss him; but fortunately my fears 
were all in vain, for when we drove up to 
the house there was Ike sitting on the 
doorstep and as I stepped from the car 
he was winding himself around my legs 
in greeting. 

He was first through the door and 
never repeated his nomadic life, with the 
exception of my future visits to the hos- 
pital. 

We could see his curiosity leaking over 


as he looked up at the squeaking bundle 
I held. The baby was placed on the divan 
and quick as a shot, Ike was up beside 
him. He stood staring down at the tiny 
face, then very carefully he walked to a 
position directly behind the baby’s head, 
lowered his head for a good sniff of this 
strange being—then suddenly his pink 
tongue darted out and one lick was de- 
posited on the crown of baby’s head— 
Baby was in! 

Ike became a self-appointed babysitter. 
If Baby cried, Ike came to make sure I'd 
heard. When Baby was put out in his car- 
riage, Ike took up his position under the 
carriage and there he stayed until Baby 
came in, despite the fact that it was mid- 
winter. 


When Baby started using a playpen, 


Yours” 


By Patric Stevens 


ACH of us has a memory of some kind 
of animal he loved as a boy. Mine 
was of two horses that grew up with me 
on the farm. To me these two farm horses 
were the greatest of all horseflesh. They 
were brought to the farm on my birthday 
when I was four years old. They were a 
matched team and as alike as two peas in 
a pod, that is in size, color, and markings. 
I raced the horses against any horse in 
the country that tried us. They were as 
fleet as race horses and I was just as proud 
of them as if they had been. Their names 
were Dick and Dan. Dick hated cars with 
a black hatred, which was probably formed 
from the many times he had to pull our 
old model T to get it started. I would ask 
him, “Dick, do you like that old Model 
T?” He would roll his eyes and snort, 
paw the ground and shake his head. Then 
I would ask, “You despise it?” He would 
nod his head and snort disgustedly. 

The horses formed a habit of stopping 
work at exactly noon. How they knew it 
was noon was horse sense, I guess, but 
they were never fooled on the time. If 
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you tried to work them after 12 o'clock 
they would both walk out of the field and 
head straight for the barn and no amount 
of yelling and straining on the reins would 
help. As soon as they were fed and 
watered they were willing to go back but 
not before. 

I used to play a trick on Dan when I 
was a kid. I would feed him and then 
crawl up into the feed box and lay across 
it so he couldn’t eat. He would get so mad 
he would paw the stall and snort, if this 
didn’t work which it never did, he would 
nibble my back until he got a good hold 
on my suspenders, then lift me bodily 
out of the manger and drop me on the 
ground, look at me sideways and resume 
his eating. 

Dan became the seeing eye for an old 
blind mare, guiding her over gullies and 
down winding paths, through brush and 
around trees. He led her to feed and water, 
patiently guiding her through darkness by 
scent, sound and nuzzline. Then she passed 
on. 

I went off to war and was gone for many 


Ike was in and out of it, sometimes play- 
ing with the rattles as though to amuse the 
little one. 

Time passed and Baby became a tod- 
dler who delighted in pulling Ike’s tail. 
His hand was slapped for this misdeed, 
but still he persisted. 

One day I heard Baby scream and with 
visions of some dire accident I flew to the 
kitchen. There in the middle of the floor, 
standing face to face were Ike and Baby. 
Ike’s two front paws were placed on 
Baby’s temple, when I went to remove 
them I discovered that Ike had just enough 
nail exposed so that if Baby moved his 
head he felt the pain. Ike repeated this 
treatment when necessary and before long 
all tail pulling was ended. This perform- 
ance of Ike’s was repeated with two more 
of our children and proved far more effect- 
ive than my training. 

About this time, Ike decided he’d done 
his duty as baby sitter and had had enough 
of that—it was time to turn to other pur- 
suits. 


years. When I was thirty years old I re- 
turned to the farm with my little son. 
Dick had died but old Dan had waited for 
me to return. He came running up to the 
barn gate to greet me as if he had been 
waiting all the time. He proudly carried 
my son around the lot on his faithful old 
back. He was over thirty years old and a 
few days after I came home we found him 
dead under a tree in the pasture. A long 
life well spent. This is my memory of an 
old work horse. Some people would call 
him an old plug, but to me he was a friend 
and beloved companion who had helped 
make my childhood happy. 


PET SHOP 
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“I like the one that’s happy at both ends.” 
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Habits 


ACH winter, a few years ago, several 
thousand crows roosted in the big 
woods near our house. In daytime they 
spread out over the countryside to find 
food but each evening, about sundown, 
they came streaming back in a continuous 
rade that took almost an hour to pass. 
In flocks of dozens or hundreds, with 
scattered birds between, they flew the same 
route every day. In downstate Illinois, 
similar flocks roost in overgrown hedge- 
rows of osage orange, isolated groves of 
timber, or on willow-grown islands in 
large rivers. 

A much smaller flock still roosts the 
year-round in our woods. Ordinarily they 
slip in a little before dusk and settle down 
quietly, but occasionally there is a hulla- 
baloo as if they were squabbling over a 
favorite perch occupied by some new- 
comers. Just before dawn, one old bird 
we call “the bugler” caws three times. A 
minute or two later he repeats it. Then, 
one by one, drowsy voices of other crows 
are heard—much like human sleepyheads 
in the morning. Sometimes an alarm call 
is heard during the night, followed by a 
general clamor, as if the flock had been 
disturbed by a marauding owl, weasel or 
raccoon. Crows are very wary and, like 
most birds, light sleepers. 

Very little has been written about the 
sleeping habits of birds except in a gen- 
eral way, but apparently, like people and 
other warm-blooded animals, after they 
are tired and full of food they want to 
sleep. When they wake they yawn, stretch, 
and seem refreshed but hungry again. Fur- 
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ther, most birds cannot see well at night. 
Only a few, like the owls, have large eyes 
specially adapted for night vision. Eng- 
lish sparrows driven at night from their 
roosts in our garage or among thick ivy 
on our house, fly off in a blind blundering 
panic. 

Going to bed is a serious business for 
small birds and frequently a matter of 
life or death. The roost selected is usually 
sheltered from the wind, as dry as pos- 
sible, and out of reach of their enemies. 
Although there are many exceptions, most 
birds show a preference for the type of 
place in which they were born. So far as 
is known, the many kinds that nest in 
trees or shrubs generally roost in such 
places. A clump of evergreens is always a 
popular spot. When one of these perching 
birds lights on a twig or branch and squats, 
its toes automatically lock tight and it 
cannot fall while asleep. 

Hole nesters such as woodpeckers, 
chickadees, nuthatches and screech owls, 
usually sleep in tree cavities. The bobwhite, 
quail, pheasant, prairie chicken, meadow 
lark and other ground nesters sleep on or 
near the ground in fields, hedgerows or 


briar patches. At night a covey of quail 
forms a ring with all heads pointing out- 
ward. If attacked, they explode in all di- 
rections with a great whir of wings. In win- 
ter, quail and grouse sometimes dive into 
and sleep completely buried in a snow- 
drift but if a hard crust is formed by 
freezing rain they perish. 

Wild turkeys spend the nights high in 
the tallest trees of some secluded wood- 
land. During their migrations we see wild 
ducks and geese sleeping in dense “rafts” 
on the open water of lakes and sloughs; 
also along the shores, or even on ice, 
where they stand first on one foot and 
then the other. Like most birds, they ap- 
pear to tuck their heads under their wings 
while asleep but, actually, it is under a 
tuft of feathers that drapes over each 
shoulder. Owls, buzzards, hawks and some 
others merely hunch their heads down 
between their shoulders. Starlings and 
grackles gather in great flocks which, 
every evening before they go to sleep, 
make an uproar like children on their 
first night in a summer camp. 

Many birds “talk” in their sleep and 
some even sing on moonlit nights. 
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Putting 
Puss Outside 


Photos by Eric Wahleen 


“Where is he?” 


Finding the cat, after he has indicated he must go out, can 
be a lengthy task involving strategy and tactical manuevering 
which definitely proves that puss is smarter than you generally 
give him credit for. His tricks to avoid you mark him as a com- 
plete master of the game of hide and seek. 


By now puss may have decided that you want to play games with 
him. He's all for it, and, who knows, you may be able to sneak up on 
him. 


Puss is let out the door, you 
at this point, thoroughly dis- 
gruntled, and he mutter- 
ing uncomplimentary re- 
marks under his breath. 
You are both definitely 
mad at each other. 


But in due time puss will get bored and demand to be let back in, 
ready to go through the whole procedure again. He feels he has a 
right to get back in the house — after all, he lives in there, too. 


Puss has no intention of cooperating. Having found a spot he thinks 
you don’t know about he’ll watch with great interest and some 
degree of amusement. 


This is very funny to puss and he will probably come over to see 
if it is really you. He knows you are in no position to nab him quickly. 
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“Mr. Takes Walk 


By Ina Louez Morris 


HE moon was as pale and round as 

a honeydew melon; the air had more 
the feel of June than of October as Mr. 
Blue and I set off down the road for an 
evening stroll. 

We had not gone far when we were 
joined by Sheila, then the three cats, 
Pumpkin, Missy and their son, Beautiful 
Tom. A few steps farther on, Charlie, the 
duck, came out of the small pasture, beg- 
ging us in his whispering baritone to slow 
down so he could keep up. 

As usual, Mr. Blue trotted ahead, in- 
vestigating unfamiliar shadows, doubling 
back every little while to make sure we 
were all there and accounted for. 

At the Allen place, the irascible Sporty, 
a tiny yellow dog, dashed out to challenge 
our right to trespass on his private strip 
of road, and then, being curious as to our 
business, decided to follow. With him 
came Minerva, a close relative of our cat 
family, and her son, Sylvester. 

Before we reached the dirt road which 
runs parallel with the main irrigation 
ditch, we collected another guest, Frosty, 
the Brennan’s shepherd pup. 

Upon reaching the ditch, Charlie slid 
down the cement apron into the water 
to float effortlessly abreast of us, all the 
while quacking his delight in being in- 
cluded in the adventure. 

Every now and then, Sylvester or Beau- 
tiful Tom, unmindful of protocol, would 
attempt to lead the march, whereupon 
Pumpkin would box their ears and chase 
them to the end of the line. Once, Frosty, 
who was being his age and running cir- 
cles around the older dogs, overshot the 
road and landed squarely in five feet of 
water. But despite the minor quarrels and 
Frosty’s ducking, we were all enjoying 
ourselves and in no hurry to turn back. 

About a quarter of a mile from the main 
road, we came to one of the many gates 
in the ditch, which maintains a certain 
water level during an irrigation period. 
On this particular evening, the gate was 
half open and the water, as swift and 
noisy aS a Mountain stream, was rushing 
through the spillway. 

Being a little tired, I sat down on a 
maintenance box to rest and to watch 
Charlie, who was having the time of his 
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life in a miniature whirlpool. I had been 
sitting there perhaps ten minutes, when 
I glanced up to find I was completely 
alone except for the duck. Puzzled, I stood 
up and looked around. 

Down the road, three or four hundred 
feet, I saw two animals, one quite large, 
the other fairly small, facing each other. 
They seemed to have reached some sort of 
empasses, each waiting for the other to 
make the next move. I thought the larger 
one was Mr. Blue, but I couldn’t be sure. 
I decided to find out. 

As I drew away from the noise of the 
splashing water, I could hear Mr. Blue 
making a queer, gurgling sound in his 
throat—the one that says he’s come across 
an animal of stubborn temperament. The 
cat, for I was sure the smaller animal was 
a cat, certainly did not belong to our 
group. Our animals are all yellow or light 
gray; this one appeared coal black with 
white splotches. 

Thinking Mr. Blue was molesting a 
stranger, I called to him to let the kitty 
alone. I was about to insist, when his 
startled yelp stopped me, and then I got 
a whiff of something that made me turn 
about to retrace my steps at double quick. 

Mr. Blue joined me almost immediately, 
snorting and blowing, pausing every few 
feet to roll in the deep dust. 

“Keep away from me, you skunk- 
baiter!” I shouted, but Mr. Blue paid no 
attention to my commands. He was in 
serious trouble and I was the only help 
available. 

Because he insisted on rubbing against 
me, I picked him up gingerly and dropped 
him into the water. Each time he'd try 
to clamber out, I’d shove him back. By 
now, I couldn’t smell anything, not even 
skunk and was getting sicker by the 
minute. 

Finally, Mr. Blue eluded me and crawled 
out of the ditch. We had almost reached 
the main highway when I remembered 
Charlie. Without help he couldn’t nego- 
tiate the steep, cement apron, so I turned 
back. Ordinarily, I’d have sent Mr. Blue 
to bring Charlie home, but after the rough 
treatment I’d accorded him, Mr. Blue 
wasn’t speaking. 

Back at the gate, I got down on my 


A sweeter smelling Mr. Blue sits in the sun 
witn Beautiful Tom and Sporty. 


knees and coaxed and wheedled, but 
Charlie was having too good a time to 
call it a day. By this time, I was really 
ill; my head was spinning. Maybe, I 
thought, if I climb onto the gate, I might 
be able to catch him by the tailfeathers 
as he spins round and round in the whirl- 
pool. 

With considerable misgivings I walked 
out on the six-inch-wide gate. The next 
thing I knew I was struggling to get a 
foothold on the slimy bottom of the ditch. 
Immersed to my chin, I waded to the gate, 
but when I tried to pull myself up, the 
swiftness of the water and my ballooning 
pockets dragged me back. Seeing I was in 
trouble, Mr. Blue leaped in with rescue 
in mind, no doubt, but all he succeeded in 
doing was hammer my head and shoulders 
with his paws. 

While I was wondering what to do 
next, Mr. Blue crawled out and began 
racing up and down the bank, barking 
furiously. Occupied as I was with thoughts 
of escape, I did not hear Jack’s approach. 

“What's the idea of going swimming 
at this time of night?” he wanted to know. 

“Help me out,” I chattered. 

Instead of complying, he sat down on 
the box. “Water cold?” 

“Freezing!” 

“Then why don’t you get out?” (An 
inane query if I ever heard one.) 

On the way home I told him the story. 
Sheila’s peculiar behavior had alerted him, 
he said. She had come home in a fright- 
ened and highly nervous state. A short 
time later, he’d heard Mr. Blue’s rapid- 
fire barking, so knew something was 
wrong. 

Later, when I was bathing Mr. Blue in 
the strongest soap and disinfectant I could 
find, Jack turned on the radio. To my dis- 
gust, a local orchestra was playing, “Moon- 
light and Roses.” 
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the 
Last 


By Edward Tromanhauset 


— was looking for trouble. As 
usual on these occasions, his walk 
betrayed his intentions. It wasn’t exactly 
a strut—bear cubs just can’t strut—how- 
ever there was something cocksure about 
his walk and most of the inhabitants of 
the cottages on Ball Lake immediately 
noticed it. 

Barney is a black bear cub who often 
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wandered into the area from his forest 
home looking, no doubt, for food or fun. 
Northern Ontario can be a veritable para- 
dise for black bears in the summer season. 
Rambling through the bottles, cans, and 
bags of refuse in most resort areas and 
camp sites, bruin lives a pretty soft life. 
How Barney had strayed from Mother 
bear was a complete mystery. However he 


didn’t seem to mind it at all. It was gen- 
erally agreed that Barney basked in the 
attention given him around the lake. 


In fact, it was the opinion of some of 
the wiser denizens of the lake that all the 
sudden attention had gone to Barney’s 
head. ‘This accounted for the fact that 
he picked fights with all the cats and dogs 
along the lakefront. He was a skillful 
boxer and immediately challenged any and 
all newcomers in order to hold his title 
of champion of Ball Lake. 


Now as Barney, “the brigand,” swag- 
gered along the beach the eyes of the 
colony were upon him. Could it be that 
Brer Bruin had spotted the newest arrival, 
a fox terrier, who had arrived earlier that 
day with the Fordson family? Sure 
enough! Barney made his way down the 
shore towards the dock of the Fordson 
place with all the assurance of a champ- 
ion entering Madison Square Garden. 
Pausing for a moment at the edge of the 
dock, Barney surveyed his adversary with 
a cool and experienced eye, then mount- 
ing the stair he began a slow casual 
saunter down the dock toward the dozing 
terrier. 


As Barney approached, the terrier stir- 
red and raised his head. When he saw the 
little bundle of shaggy brown fur he 
jumped up in alarm. No doubt he was 
wondering just what kind of a beast this 
strange looking creature was, and whether 
his intentions were honorable. He didn’t 
have long to wonder. When Barney was 
within swinging distance he rose on his 
haunches and delivered a lightning blow 
right across to the startled terrier’s jaw. 
Apparently Barney was depending heavily 
upon this blow, it was his coup de grace, 
for he was totally unprepared for the 
counter-punch delivered by the Fordson 
terrier. It was a left jab to Barney’s mid- 
section, a blow which put him on all fours 
immediately. The terrier wasted no time 
following through with a series of hooks 
and crosses which sent Barney tumbling 
into the lake with a yelp of surprise. 


As our fallen champion scrambled 
ashore the terrier casually resumed his 
reclining position in the sun and began 
to doze. Barney shook himself vigorously, 
quickly resumed his sense of dignity and 
proportion and, seemingly unruffled, made 
his way to his favorite garbage dump, 
never again to challenge the locals of Ball 
Lake. Barney had retired from the ring. 
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By Leeda Bishop 


HE was a beautiful old gray mare, 
perfect match for the big gray geld- 
ing that was her team-mate. They be- 
longed on a ranch in southern Oregon, 
that my husband’s father took over, lock, 
stock and barrel, some twenty-odd years 
ago. 
ote had scarcely had time to check the 
machinery and had no more than a pass- 
ing acquaintance with the ranch animals, 
when he was awakened in the middle of 
the night by a loud banging sound. Listen- 
ing a moment, he knew one of the horses 
was pawing the boards of a fence that 
separated the house yard from a lane that 
began in the barnyard and ended in an 
upper pasture. 

The horse began to whinny softly, a 
persistent pleading sound. Wise in the 
ways of ranch animals, Dad dressed quick- 
ly, found his lantern and went out the 
back door. By then the fence boards were 
nearly cracking under the barrage of hoof 
blows. 

The instant he went through the gate, 
the big gelding wheeled his long body 
and started up the lane. Every step or two 
the horse looked back to make sure Dad 
was following, keeping up the half-beg- 
ging, half-thanking whinny. 

It was a half-mile or more to the mid- 
dle of the pasture and by the time they 
reached the swale in the center of it, both 
horse and man were trotting. 

Brush, rock and a length of old loose 
fence wire had contrived to tangle and 
throw the old gray mare. From struggling 
to free herself, she had turned almost on 
her back with her head down hill, a posi- 
tion that would have been fatal for any 
horse in a short time. 

With Scotch-Irish ingenuity, a little 
leverage in the right places and the wire 
pulled loose, Dad soon had the not too 
badly injured mare on her feet, much to 
the relief of the big gray hero of the night. 

We are told that animals are unable 
to reason but if that definite call for help 
was not reasoning it must have been a 
big bite of king-size horse sense. 
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HERE is no doubt the United States, 

as a whole, is a nation of animal 
lovers, yet during a recent motor trip I 
made through the Berkshire Mountains, 
I realized this fact more than I ever had 
before. During that trip I discovered some- 
thing so considerate and so humane that, 
at first, I was nearly amazed and then de- 
lighted—and I might add, so was my dog, 
Queenie. Some of the gas stations in that 
section not only provide various services 
for human beings, they have doggie drive- 
ins to accommodate their canine patrons. 


Outside of three different service sta- 
tions pans of water and a plate of dog 
biscuits were placed with a sign above 
which read: “Give Your Dog A Drink 
and A Nibble.” 


As we continued driving, we noticed 
several road stands where plates of bis- 
cuits and tins of water were placed so 
they would be easily accessible to any ca- 
nine visitors. ¢ 


I think doggie drive-ins are a wonder- 
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ful idea and I’m sure all motorists with 
pets will agree. Such consideration for 
animals, as well as their owners, certainly 
is a good-will gesture that is bound to pay 
dividends and at the same time, it does 
much to make the motoring dog's trip 
more bearable. 

One of the attendants in the first sta- 
tion with a doggie drive-in at which I 
stopped told me the idea originated in one 
station in the vicinity and it had brought 
in so much additional business, several 
other stations had copied the practice. He 
said too, that the cost was actually trifling 
—his station bought biscuits by the 50- 
pound bag at quite a reasonable rate. 

On my way South, I told several sta- 
tion owners about the doggie drive-ins I 
had seen in the Berkshires. They all agreed 
it was a good idea, some even said they 
intended trying it. I hope so. It is a prac- 
tice that would be most agreeable to 
everyone, but especially to those who 
travel about the country accompanied by 
their pets. 
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“THAT DARING YOUNG MAN” 


This is Arioch, pet of Mrs. Wilfred Bloomberg, of Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. It seems that from kittenhood, Arioch preserved 

the charming habit of somersaulting spontaneously — at first 

just for fun, ultimately in hope of the small edible reward which 

was usually forthcoming. When eager for a quick snack, he 

would sometimes go to the kitchen and turn six or eight very 
deliberate somersaults in succession. 


“1 CAN HOLD IT ” 


Phoebe, four-year-old dachshund, owned by Walter L. Harter, of 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, likes corn-on-the-cob better than any- 

thing else — better, even, than ice cream or candy. Unfortunately 

none of her favorite foods are good for her and they contribute 

nothing to her sleek figure. Consequently, her intake of these 
delicacies has to be rationed severely. 


Photo by Walter L. Harter 
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KITTEN ON THE COBS 


This is another “corny” subject showing little Miss Sharon Bates, 

aged 13, who is the cob-holder as her kitten indulges an avid 

taste for sweet corn at the family’s home in Minneapolis, Min- 

nesota. Pepper, the kitten, likes the kernels well buttered, but 

without salt. Like Phoebe, the dachshund, Pepper's diet of corn 
has to be very limited. 


KISSIN’ KIN 


The photographer's small daughter was caught in the act of 
being kissed by her cocker spaniel playmate and she seems to be 
enjoying it tremendously. The two are great friends in their 
California home and where one is the other will not be far 
away. They play games together in the sunshine and when the 
little girl is playing house with her neighborhood girl friends, you 
may be sure that Patsy is right there to be a part of the 
imaginary household. 
Photo by Louise Van der Meid 
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Tale Two Cats 


By Mary E. McCarthy 


N the morning of March 17 I opened 

-our back door and a_ black-and- 
white cat streaked past me. “Tabby must 
have spent the night in the hall...” I 
was saying to the children when they both 
exclaimed: “Two cats!” 

I rubbed my eyes. There, indeed, were 
two almost identically marked cats in the 
middle of the kitchen, eyeing each other 
with arched backs. Although the re- 
semblance was striking, there was no mis- 
taking our plump, sleek Tabby for the 
lean, sinewy creature who had probably 
crept into the hallway during the night 
of the big snow storm. He looked hungry 
and unkempt. 

Johnny put some food in the cat’s dish 
and poured a saucer of milk. The animal’s 
response was electric. He pushed Tabby 
away fiercely and devoured the whole of 
it, then looked anxiously for a second 
helping. 

Tabby sulked in a corner until the 
hungry visitor had his fill and began to 
wash his face industriously. Tabby padded 
over to him and snarled. Then the fur 
began to fly! Our pampered pet had not, 
to our knowledge, associated with another 
cat since we had brought her home as a 
kitten a year ago. I reasoned that it was 
high time that he learned that he was 
not the only cat in the world. This would 
teach him a thing or two! 

Johnny and Jane were solicitous of the 
new cat’s wants. They told Tabby, “You 
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have a playmate. You should be glad.” 
They coaxed me to let them keep him. 

“An apartment is no place for two cats,” 
I argued. “We will feed him and let him 
stay until the storm is over.” 

We named the visitor Topsy. His man- 
ners were acceptable and he seemed hap- 
py for having the food and shelter. Tabby, 
who was jealous of this intruder, frequent- 
ly started a fight. Topsy, on the other hand, 
could live and let live. 

A succession of snow storms prevented 
us from finding Topsy a home—it began 
to appear that he was a permanent resi- 
dent. 

Then Tabby became quite sick and we 
had to take him to the veterinarian who 
said there was an abscess in his throat. It 
was then that Topsy became a great help. 
He seemed to understand our sick Tabby’s 
wants. He licked him like a mother cat 
does her kitten; he was solicitous when 
Tabby cried. We were impressed with his 
devotion. 

We nearly lost Tabby. After he had 
refused to eat or drink for several days, 
we began feeding him with a medicine- 
dropper. Topsy stood by and washed 
Tabby’s face after he was fed. The children 
brushed their pet’s dishevelled fur. 

Eventually he began to show an interest 
in living. With the assistance of Topsy, 
we finally brought Tabby around. It was 
an exciting day when he began eating 
again. 


True Companions 


By Rolland B. Moore 


- every child had a dog of a breed 
with a reputation for companionship 
and guardian qualities for children, there 
would be far less kidnapping of children. 
Anyone contemplating stealing a child 
would be deterred if a dog with bared 
teeth was with the child. The sight of a 
guardian dog ready to attack would cause 
an evil minded person to think twice. 

It seems that every month there is an 
account in the newspapers of a child 
wandering away from its home in rural 
areas and hundreds of searchers out look- 
ing for the strayed one. Less than a month 
ago there was an account of a little boy 
wandering away from his home in Michi- 
gan. Every able bodied man and grown 
boy turned out to search for the missing 
child but the little boy was not to be 
found. The search had been given up, 
then the boy’s dog came home, looking 
for help. It was followed and the child 
was found in a swamp several miles from 
home. Had the boy’s dog not come home, 
the child would have died from exposure 
and starvation. 


Then there is the case of the little girl 
in northern Minnesota who had wandered 
away. She was gone two days and nights 
when found. Her dog had stayed with 
her. When she was asked if she got cold 
at night, she said her dog had kept her 
warm. She had slept with the dog in her 
arms. 


Recently a little boy in New York state 
was kidnapped from the front of a gro- 
cery store where he had been left by his 
mother to watch his brother who was in a 
baby carraige. While the mother was gro- 
cery shopping, the little boy was kid- 
napped and had not been found at the 
time of this writing. If there had been a 
guardian dog with the boy, the kidnap- 
ping would not have happened. 

To me, dogs are much like people. 
They have as much personality as you 
or I. The characteristics of the different 
breeds are as different as the characteris- 
tics of the different races and nationalities 
of humans. Some breeds of dogs are per- 
fect as guardians and companions for 
children. When buying a dog for a child, 
one would do well to get in touch with 
AKC or some other well known dog club 
for the recommendation of certain breeds. 
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The Rabbit Turned 


VERY so often we find a real-life 
counterpart of Mr. Milquetoast who 
does a character about-face and at least 
mildly puts something “over” on one of 
his aggravating or domineering acquaint- 
ances. The same thing happens now and 
then among animals, but humans are 
seldom around to see this switch of roles. 
Albert Adams, superintendent of the 
Wildlife Refuge near Mincy, Missouri, 
happened to be in the right place at the 
right time, to see one of the most astonish- 
ing reversals of character he had ever wit- 
nessed—a cottontail rabbit in hot pursuit 
of a six-foot blacksnake! 

Mr. Adams was sitting on his porch, 
enjoying the beauty and serenity of the 
surrounding countryside when he heard a 
commotion in some bushes on the other 
side of his yard. The leaves trembled and 
shook, and then, out of their midst and 
across the yard slithered a sleek black- 
snake with a medium-sized cottontail 
inches away from its tail. As Mr. Adams 
watched, the snake, still followed by the 
frenzied rabbit, disappeared into the thick 
undergrowth on the opposite side of the 
yard. 
What had caused a creature as shy as 
a rabbit is normally, to suddenly show 
courage equal to the most stout-hearted 
or hungry lioness? 

Curiosity dragged Mr. Adams out of 
his chair to investigate. Crossing the yard 
to the thick bushes where all the fuss had 
started, he peered down through the leaves 
and found the answer. Three slightly- 
fuzzed bunnies lay cuddled together in a 
trim little nest—a nest that Mrs. Cotton- 
tail meant to keep intact even if she had 
to go snake chasing to do it. 


Named Your Dog? — 


By Ethel Fairfield White 


Constantinople is my Dachshund 

His name should be a long one. 

My St. Bernard, so huge, is Jumbo, 
Because he needs a strong one; 

My Scottie, Bruce; fox terrier, Zippie; 
My cocker spaniel, Jerry. 

But our apartment is so small 

I cannot have live dogs at all — 
Just imaginary. 
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Delicious Goat Milk 


By Fern Berry 


Shes purebred Saanen goats are not 
only pets but their milk has been a 
life saver for their master who was 
bothered with a stomach ailment and could 
not drink other milk. The milk cheese 
of the goats’ milk has completely over- 


come the ailment now. All members of 
the family drink and relish the milk and 
are also fond of the cheese. Shown with 
the young goat is a neighbor’s child who 
likes to play with the frisky kids. 
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Mr. Macfarlane explains a few salient points about the slaughter of 
food animals to Senator Humphreys (right). 


The author continues his testimony before the Committee. 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director — 


N May 9 and 10, one of the most important events ever 
to take place in the history of the humane movement oc- 
curred in the Senate Office Building, in Washington, D. C. 
Representatives of the nation’s leading animal protective or- 
ganizations were invited to a specially called session of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture and Forestry to give testi- 
mony concerning a proposed bill entered by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D), of Minnesota, which, if passed into law, would 
compel food animal slaughterers to render their animals com- 
pletely unconscious before commercial slaughter. 

Senator Humphrey's attempt to mitigate the brutalities exist- 
ing in the slaughterhouses of America is unique in that it is the 
very first time that a member of Congress has raised his voice 
in defense of the 120-odd million animals killed annually 
to supply meat for our tables. 

Excerpts of Senator Humphrey's opening statement are as 
follows: 

We Americans are inherently humane people. We abhor 
cruelty in any form. We dislike to see suffering, whether human 
or animal. It is, therefore, in the best of American tradition 
to seek to eliminate as much cruelty and suffering as we can. ° 

Whenever we shut our eyes to cruelty and suffering whether 
among people or among animals, we are shutting out part of 
the spirit that has made America great, and makes us stand 
apart in the world as a nation that puts moral principles and 
decency above sheer material value. 

I know that some people who agree with the objective oppose 
the idea of compulsion to obtain it. 1 might remind them that 
in our country government compulsion or regulation in any 
form is usually the result of neglect of individuals or firms to 
make voluntarily the reforms the public interest demands. 


Pointing up a particular phase of the problem. 
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Senator Karl E. Mundt (center) discusses the bill with Messrs. Mooney 
and Macfarlane. 
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Hearing 


-ctor — Livestock Conservation 


As the official spokesman for the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, it was my privilege and 
pleasure to discuss the technical aspects of present slaughtering 

methods, and I indicated to Senator Humphrey and his com- 
mittee that my some thirty years in this business compels me 
to believe that American packers can, if they wish to do so, 
change from their present methods to more humane ones in a 
relatively short period of time. I stated that in my opinion the 
packers would accept such a law should it be enacted and that . 
they (Left to right) Senator W. Kerr Scott and Congresswoman Martha 

Perhaps the highlight of the two-day session was the demon-  Giftiths watch demonstration of stunning tool by Philip Haskell, Rem- 
stration of the new Remington humane stunning tool by one of ington Arms engineer. 

Remington's engineers. His testimony gave all of us much to 

hope for, and as Senator Humphrey expressed to me after the 
sessions had ended, he was very grateful for the expert testimony 
presented and he felt, just as I did, that it will be only a few 
weeks before at least the twenty-five or twenty-six million beef 
animals slaughtered annually can expect a humane death, thanks 
to the research and development that brought about the new 
humane stunner soon to be placed in widespread use throughout 
the United States. 

Meanwhile, may I ask all of our readers to send letters or 
telegrams to Senator Karl E. Mundt and Senator W. Kerr Scott, 
members of the Subcommittee now considering Senate Bill S. 
1636. Please urge them to submit a favorable report on this 
bill and recommend its enactment into law. 

This Society is very proud to have played such a leading part 
in bringing about humane slaughtering and we are doubly proud 
that Remington Arms saw fit to develop what may well turn 
out to be one of the most revolutionary humane stunning tools 


ever to be envisioned Congresswoman Martha Griffiths and Senators Scott and Humphreys 
‘ listen to testimony. 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger expresses interest in Mr. Mactfarlane’s 


Congresswoman Martha Griffiths and Mr. Macfarlane discuss slaughter- 
explanation. 


ing problems. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 

about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor. OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Martha and “Dusty” off for evening ride in Fubine, Italy. 


Evening Ride 


By Martha Garlando (Age 14) 


HEN the day’s work is done around the farm, and the sun 

turns to a golden-red, “Dusty” and I get set for a pleasure 
ride around the vast fields of corn, wheat, hay and vines. We 
often ride to Brin Valley and round up the few cattle still 
grazing. When they are safe at home, Dusty and I ride on the 
Main Road. We pass through the most beautiful scenery; the 
burning sun beyond the mountains, the cattle in the fields, and 
cultivated land. We often pass ox-carts or see some lovely 
birds flying around. 


Answers to July Puzzle: ACROSS—1. Flags, 5. Tire, 6. Oral, 


7. Nor, 9. Ira, 12. Ky., 13. Or. DOWN—1. Ft., 2. Lion, 3. 
Arrow, 4. Gear, 8. Ark, 10. Ay, 11. Mo. 
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“Petey,” the Prairie Pup 


By Grant Ellis (Age I1) 


I; was a bright warm day. “Petey,” the prairie pup, wriggled 
his nose and sniffed the fragrant breezes. It was spring. 
The long winter’s hibernation was over. The long-awaited season 
had arrived. The merry little breezes were bringing the long 
anticipated news to the creatures of wood and meadow. 

Petey yawned and stretched himself. “Well,” he said, “it’s 
time to go out and search for food.” He yawned again and 
started climbing out of his burrow. He could see Mrs. Partridge 
and her children flying overhead. 

While strolling along watching the birds, he noticed some 
thin saplings. He decided to go over and eat some bark. There 
was more than one reason for this. First, Bill Coyote lived not 
far ahead, and if he went on farther he might get caught. Second, 
he was very hungry, having used up all the food he had stored 
away for the winter. The thought of food cheered up Petey’s 
spirits and he started for the grove at a fast trot. 

He wasn’t ten yards from the trees when he heard a low 
growl on the other side. His heart leaped. It was Bill Coyote. 
What was he to do? If he ran, Bill could easily overtake him. 
Suddenly he spied Mrs. Rabbit’s burrow. He took a mad run 
and a leap, and landed safely in it. Not a moment after he 
landed in the hole, he pulled a nearby small bush over the 
opening. He waited with his heart in his throat. 

All of a sudden, he heard a scraping noise above. He also 
heard two voices. It was Bill and another coyote. They smelled 
Petey and were trying to get in. Just then Petey remembered 
something. There was another entrance which Mrs. Rabbit used 
in emergencies. He ran quickly to the other end of the under- 
ground home. Hearing a stealthy noise there, he realized they 
were at both ends. He grew panicky. What was to be done 
now? “There is no way out of this place but to dig,” he said 
to himself, “dig that’s it.” He flew to his task with vigor. The 
little prairie pup was digging his fastest, when he heard a 
triumphant bark and some lumps of earth rolled onto the floor 
of the burrow. Then he heard the other coyote bark and run 
to the entrance Bill was at. It was then he realized that the 
other entrance was left unguarded. He tiptoed quickly through 
the passages and climbed out as quickly as he could. He struck 
out for the briar patch as fast as his legs could take him. More 
than once Bill had chased Petey into those bushes and come 
out scratched and bleeding. As soon as he got there, Petey 
stretched out at full length and caught his breath and fell fast 
asleep. 

NOTE: Sent in by Mrs. J. J. Hansell, Hon. Secretary of the 
Junior Humane Society of Winnipeg, Manitoba, where they 
have a very active Society. Story was entered in Contest during 
Be Kind to Animals Week. 
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Milky’s bed was a soft old shoe 
And Silky chose a cushion of blue; 
But Maybe seldom slept at all 


For chasing his shadow that danced on the 
wall. 


One time he missed and fell instead 

Right on the top of his fuzzy head— 

And called for Milky and Silky to see— 
“You can’t do this—and Just look at me!” 
His brothers came and laughed at him; 
They thought it was a funny fix, 
And said he knew too many tricks. 
They left him upside down to wait 


While they ran to watch the coals 
in the grate. 


“Milky,” “Silky,” and “Maybe” 


By Elba Riffle Vernon 


Emmy went visiting and wanted to stay 

°Til a letter from home changed her mind one day. 
Enclosed was a card, with a picture of Kitty, 

Her mother wrote—“I think it’s a pity 

Of ‘Mitzy’ who has such-a large family 

To care for alone without Emily. 

She has three of the nicest, soft little kittens 

And you are away at Aunt Martha’s visiting.” 


So Emmy came home, as fast as she could 

To see Mitzy’s children as Mom knew she would. 
One was white as warm fresh milk, 

And one was black as softest silk; 

The third, a spotted little baby— 

And Emmy decided to call him “Maybe.” 
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Patient Portraits 


Patient's name — Basso 

Owner's name — Mrs. Catherine Walsh 
Cat—Age, 1 year Weight, 712 Ibs. 
Sex—Female 


Dr. Rowe 


B ASSO has gone home, and her babies 
have gone home. But those homes 
are in two different parts of Boston and 
chances are they will never see each other 
again. Basso looks all over the house every- 
day, in every corner and under everything, 
for she misses her strange youngsters. Of 
course, she doesn’t know they were unusual 
babies for a mother cat to “mother”, for 
this was her first experience with a family. 


It all came about this way. Basso gave 
birth to two dead kittens and an X-ray 
confirmed the fact that there was still an- 
other one. So a third dead baby was re- 
moved by surgery. Basso was then made 
comfortable in her cozy hospital cage, 
nestled in warm blankets as you see her 
here. She had everything she needed except 
her babies. 


That same evening, Bessie, a 4-year old 
expectant mother, whose ancestry was a 
mixture of Terriers, arrived at the hospital. 
Her babies had to be delivered by Caesar- 
ian section and she died during surgery. 
But her three puppies were lovely, lively, 
healthy babies. They had everything ex- 
cept a mother. 


Would Basso accept these foster child- 
ren? Her reactions were watched carefully 
as the little substitutes were placed beside 
her. There was no need for worry. She not 
only accepted them—she fed and washed 
and loved and protected them. In short, 
she was a real Mother. 


Basso, whose full name is Basso-Pro- 
fundo because of her big booming voice, 
will soon be back to her normal life. She 
has even resumed her favorite sport—a 
daily ball game played with Mrs. Walsh's 
young nephew. 
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Director Passes 


T is with sincere regret that we an- 
nounce to the readers of our magazine 
and to the members of our two societies 
the death of Walter M. Kendall, of At- 
tleboro, Massachusetts. Mr. Kendall was 
a director of both of our Societies since 
1922. 


Heartfelt sympathy is hereby extended 
to his family by the officials of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American 
Humane Education Society. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Kendall 
has long interested himself in animals and 
the work of defending them against cruel- 
ty. In this, he followed faithfully in the 
footsteps of his mother, Mrs. M. Jennie 
Kendall who was also a director of our 
Societies many years ago. 


Poor health prevented him from attend- 
ing meetings of late, but he will be missed 
by our officers and directors alike. 


Queenie Does It Again! 


F young Bobby Kenneth, of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, ever reaches the ripe old 
age of twenty, he'll have to vote his pet 
collie, Queenie, a large share of thanks! 
Here’s why! 


First, Queenie risked her own life by 
dashing in front of an oncoming truck 
and pulling Bobby to safety after his tri- 
cycle had carried him into the street. For 
this bit of action, Queenie was petted and 
spoiled, and most dogs would have been 
satisfied to rest on their laurels. Not so 
Queenie! 

Then, Queenie came to the rescue again. 
This time, Bobby slipped and fell into a 
six-foot septic tank hole that was filled 
with water. Queenie seized the boy’s wrist 
in her teeth and supported him above the 
water by digging her fore-paws into the 
soft ground at the edge of the hole. She 
held on until Bobby's parents were at- 
tracted to the scene by the child’s screams. 


From now on it looks as though Quee- 
nie will be pretty much of a privileged 
character around the Kenneth household. 
And she deserves it, too! As Bobby said, 
when they pulled him out of the water: 
“Nobody came to help me but Queenie.” 


Chimney Sweep Extraordinary 


By Anita Wild 


INKUM was a high-bred lady. Her 

glossy black coat, shapely head, 
and dainty feet assured us of that. But 
somewhere far back in her feline ancestry 
there must have been a rake. An intelli- 
gent and aristocratic rake, to be sure; but 
one from whom Winkum inherited her 
loose ways and roaming habits. 

Shortly after coming to live with us, 
Winkum began staying out most of the 
night, returning to the house about four 
o'clock in the morning. Finding the doors 
and windows closed against her, she would 
register her indignation by clambering up 
and down the screens of our bedroom. In 
protest against this disturbance, we placed 
barriers over the screens and for two nights 
had perfect peace. Winkum slept outside 
in the cold, if she slept at all, and we 
congratulated ourselves on outwitting the 
young lady so easily. 

On the third morning my husband had 
occasion to rise early and go to the kit- 
chen. He came hurrying back, an aston- 
ished expression on his face. 

“Winkum is in her box in the kitchen,” 
he announced. 

“No,” I cried, flinging back the covers 
and reaching for my bedrooms slippers. 
“How could she get in?” 

“I'd like to know myself,” he replied 
and hurried out to check the doors and 
windows. Upon my husband’s return he 
reported everything tightly closed; as the 
house was newly built, the possibility of 
unsuspected openings was remote. We 
were still puzzling over the matter when 
I happened to go into the living room. 
There the secret was exposed by little tell- 
tale ash tracks that led from the cold 
fireplace across the carpet to the kitchen 
door, where they were lost on the linoleum. 
It was we who had been outwitted, for 
Winkum had come down the wide Cape 
Cod chimney and, apparently, was finding 
it difficult to clean the soot from her black 
coat. 

This entry was not a chance discovery 
that Winkum had made in the desperation 
of a cold night outside. It was a planned 
invasion. I had seen the cat the day before, 
walk almost into the fireplace and look 
appraisingly up the chimney. I have no 
significance to the matter then. I know bet- 
ter now. Our frustrated little chimney 
sweep had had an idea. 
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GERMAN SHEPHERDS 
TO OUR FRIENDS Beautiful German Shepherd Puppies 
Intelli le, lent i 
In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society soul —e — $55.00 por 
is ‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is your 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Bob McGuire 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar R.F.D. 5, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, N R ° 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty ature hecreation 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 


of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or RECREATION, is full of good humane 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ...................... ‘ . 
| dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) Philosophy with regard " the out-of-doors, 
The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information as well as a pope of ideas, and sources 


and advice will be given gladly. 


for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 


PUBLIC ATIONS mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY %°°tt leaders. camps and clubs for an in- 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. Dozen Hundred® REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 20 cts. $1.25 Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
Care of Canaries 20 ets. $1.25 American Humane Education Society, 180 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25 cts. Each L ai 
Parakeets as Pets 20 cts. $1.50 ongwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
A Loyal Friend 20 cts. $1.50 
Care of the Dog 40 cts. $3.00 meen 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 75 cts. $5.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 20 cts. $1.25 
Cushioned Claws sali . 20 cts. $1.50 THIS SP ACE 
Care of the Cat 40 cts. $3.00 
The Beggar Cat, post card 20 cts. $1.25 C 0 N TR I B U T E D 
First Aid to Animals 40 cts. $3.00 
The Eternal Turtle 40 cts. $3.00 
Care of the Horse 60 cts. $4.00 
Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate units of work 
from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
comes complete with teacher’s manual $2.00 Each THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 Each life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 40 cts. $3.00 2.00 
What Do You Know About Animals? 40 cts. $3.00 Contributing Annual = 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
Ways of Kindness 40 cts. $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime 40 cts. $3.00 
Pic, Barb and Sword 40 cts. $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 20 cts. $1.50 Since 1832 
Animal Plays— 
The Kindness Train 80 cts. $6.00 J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
One Morning Long Ago 30 cts. $2.00 nera rvire 
Lower Grade Unit’ and Cats 20 cts. $1.25 
Dog and Cat Care 60 cts. $4.00 Local—Suburban—Distant 
Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies 
Be Kind to Animals blotters 2 cts. $1.25 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 40 cts. $3.00 D” you ever notice how thrilled a 
White Star Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with child is to receive something 
gilt letters and border 20 cts. $1.50 through the mail addressed to him? 
Be Kind to Animals pins—three styles 
Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. Any youngster would be delighted to 
dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 20 cts. $1.50 receive a subscription to Our Dump 
Junoir Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership rthd 
aii 12 cts. $1.00 ANIMALS as a birthday or “just because 
two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. now and make some child happy? See 
Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. the inside back cover for our special 


* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price offer for New subscriptions. 


2 


or What 7 


} HAT is the question! Will the children of today continue to become 
addicted to the “comic book habit,’ about which so many educators, 
psychologists and experts on juvenile delinquency have written? 


Or, can we not try to wean them away by giving them wholesome read- 
ing matter which will, aside from being interesting to young people, sow the 
seeds of good citizenship in the years to come? 


The question is this. What can we substitute for comic books? There 
are, of course, any number of wholesome classics and modern novels and 
magazines which would enlarge any child’s horizon. 


Specifically, Our Dumb Animals is one of those. Would you like to help 
build the world of tomorrow along the paths of your own desire? Here is 
how you can do it! 


Just pick out some child, some school, school library, or a group of these 
names. What you will be doing is to place our magazine in the home or on 
library tables where thousands of children will see and read it. 


All you have to do is send the names and addresses to which you wish 
the magazine sent and our special subscription price for this offer of $1.00 


for each subscription to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. 


Please be sure to fill in the special blank below and send with your 
order. Our special price is good only when accompanied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) i 


« 

. 


